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fell, and they were glad to find any seemingly honor- 
able way out of a bad situation. We suppose we 
ought to be thankful for even the virtue of cowardly 
prudence under such circumstances. 

The brutalism and contemptibleness of the pro- 
ceeding are completely unmasked when one remem- 
bers the weak and distracted condition of Venezuela, 
in spite of which she seems to have been making real 
effort to arrange for a settlement of the foreign claims 
against her. Does any one suppose that if Venezuela 
had been a strong power and not in the throes of 
revolution, with an army like that of Turkey, for in- 
stance, Great Britain and Germany would have fallen 
upon her as they have done, however great and long 
due the debt may have been? Might is usually a 
bully where the chances are in its favor; it is quite 
as often a crawfishing coward where they are not. 

It is difficult to assign any intelligible reason for 
the conduct of the allies in scuttling and sinking the 
Venezuelan vessels, and in bombarding Puerto Ca- 
bello, the environs of which are now reported by an 
eyewitness to be as completely desolated as if a tor- 
nado had swept the spot. There may have been an 
element of vengeance — always a base and barbarous 
thing — in the bombardment, on account of the Vene- 
zuelan treatment of Englishmen and Germans after 
the destruction of the ships. But the chief motive 
of both performances seems to have been the puerile 
desire to try the big guns of the ships, to smash and 
destroy something for the mere heartless pleasure of 
the thing, just as a boy with his first pistol, itching 
to see how he can shoot, tries it on the first pig, or 
cat or bird that comes in his way. 

The whole performance, whatever may have been 
the motive or mixture of motives behind it, illustrates 
anew the tremendously dangerous tendencies and un- 
avoidable evils of overgrown armaments. It is en- 
tirely possible, with the present big fleets, for a few 
rash naval commanders to bring about a situation at 
any moment which will set the world on fire. 

The arrogance and brutalism generated by these 
armaments work themselves into the channels of 
diplomacy, as was conspicuously manifested in the 
negotiations preceding the Transvaal war. In this 
last trouble, if all the secrets of the legations at Cara- 
cas were known, it would probably be found that the 
British and German officials had shown a good deal 
of rudeness and offensiveness in their attempts to get 
Venezuela to settle the claims as they wished. The 
French minister, whose country had larger claims 
than the other two combined, was with little difficulty 
able to secure an amicable arrangement for arbitra- 
tion. Why should not the British and German Min- 
isters have been able to do the same, if they had been 
conciliatory and respectful ? Insolence always begets 
resentment, and it is altogether consonant with the 
circumstances to suppose that there was serious want 
of diplomatic courtesy, to say the least. Race affinity 



may have had something to do with the French suc- 
cess, but the race factor is not adequate to account 
for the striking difference. 

The lesson which ought to be learned from this 
crisis is perfectly plain. The great armaments of the 
day are a constant source of injustice and peril in in- 
ternational affairs, because of the spirit of aggression 
which they cultivate in the governments, the peoples, 
the diplomats, the foreign residents and the navy and 
army officers. The danger from them will grow the 
more they are developed. The three nations having 
the greatest armaments to-day, one on the sea and the 
other two on land, are the most aggressive and un- 
scrupulous of all the powers of the world. 

We have not meant in this article to make any 
apology for Venezuela's sins, which are not few. We 
have only meant to insist that the powers in their 
dealings with her should have at this late day shown 
some regard for decency and civilized institutions. 
It is absurd to suppose that she could not have been 
brought to the sense of her duty in the matters at 
issue, so far as she was derelict, by some other means 
than those which the two nations have employed. If 
Germany had been represented at Caracas by such a 
man as Andrew D. White and Great Britain by one 
of the wisdom and insight of William I. Buchanan, 
we should have been spared this disgraceful spectacle. 
Internal brigandage, lawlessness and injustice to 
foreigners in a country like Venezuela, deplorable as 
they are, are not a whit worse — they are in fact 
much less reprehensible — than international aggres- 
sion and violence against weak countries on the part 
of such powers as Great Britain and Germany. It 
is some relief, in the presence of the unfortunate sit- 
uation, to know that their brutal conduct has been 
universally — except possibly in Germany — con- 
demned by the conscience of the civilized world as 
mean and unworthy of two such states ; and to feel 
that, occasionally at any rate, in the wider affairs of 
the world, where the moral law has been often as- 
sumed to have no place, conscience has now some 
commanding influence. 



The Present Commanding Position of 
Arbitration. 

The commanding position in international affairs 
which the principle of arbitration has attained has 
been signally brought out in connection with the 
present conflict between Venezuela and the two 
European powers. From the commencement of the 
conflict the numerous supporters of arbitration, both 
in private and public life, have urged that the diffi- 
culty should by every consideration of public interest 
be carried to the Hague Court. And, to the great re- 
lief of practically everybody, they have won. 

The situation itself no doubt contributed much to 
the fortunate outcome, But the situation, which at 
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one moment had in it all the elements of a conflagra- 
tion, would have developed in exactly the opposite 
direction had it not been for the strength which ar- 
bitration has developed in recent times, both in pub- 
lic sentiment and as a practical measure. The conflict 
had reached a point where the alternatives were, on 
the one hand, this pacific means, and on the other, a 
ruinous war of very uncertain length and extent, and 
probably entirely fruitless. Formerly war would have 
been chosen jauntily, with little regard for probable 
consequences. But the better way of sense and reason 
has been successfully tried so often, and has so won 
its way in public favor, that it has been accepted in 
this case by the disputants, almost as a matter of 
course, at the public demand. What delays and ob- 
jections there have been have for the most part been 
simply diplomatic moves to save appearances. 

The occurrence has also shown the great value of 
having the permanent international tribunal at hand. 
The mere existence of the Hague Court, with its 
great body of trained jurists, has made a powerful 
plea not only for the employment of it, but also for 
the method which it represents. If the Court had not 
been in existence, with Great Britain and Germany 
parties to it, arbitration might nevertheless have been 
resorted to, but war and the complications resulting 
from it would have been much more difficult to avoid. 

We do not sympathize at all with the view, said to 
have been expressed by a distinguished member of 
the tribunal, that failure to refer this question to the 
Hague Court would virtually have destroyed the 
Court's prestige and probably have killed it. This is 
a very superficial judgment, considering the recent 
success of the Court in the Pious Fund case, and the 
subsequent reference of the Japanese House Tax 
question now pending before it. This view forgets 
the long history behind the Court, on which in con- 
siderable measure its stability rests. 

But we agree entirely with the opinion that the 
taking of this controversy to The Hague was the 
natural and imperative thing to do. It ought to 
have gone to the Court long ago, before the disturb- 
ing events of the last month came to pass. That 
these occurred is a dishonor which the diplomacy of the 
countries that fell upon poor distracted Venezuela like 
a storm at midnight will not be able to throw off for 
a good while. But, as it is, the submission of the 
quarrel to the permanent Court, before matters had 
passed into the wild arena of war, is a great triumph 
of right, and will enhance in no small degree the 
prestige and power of the institution, as well as of 
the method of arbitration in general which it em- 
bodies. 

The services of President Roosevelt and Minister 
Bowen, in so handling the situation as to prevent 
further violence and secure the pacific settlement of 
the matters in dispute by the Hague Court, are 
worthy of the sincerest and warmest appreciation. 



The President, we think, contrary to the opinion of 
many, might have arbitrated the matter himself, as 
he was requested to do, without bringing on any un- 
fortunate after complications. But arbitration by 
the Hague Court, which is now assured, is far and 
away the wiser course, and his wisdom and tact in 
securing the adoption of this course entitles him to 
the gratitude of all friends of international order and 
peace everywhere. He and Mr. Bowen have made 
themselves, in this aspect of the subject, the inter- 
preters of the very best sentiment of the civilized 
world. —•». 

Contributions Needed. 

The American Peace Society is very grateful to its 
many friends for their kind contributions in the past in 
support of its work, and at the opening of this new year 
earnestly solicits the renewal of their generous offerings. 
The Society is continually dependent upon the aid of its 
friends for the extent and efficiency of its propaganda. 
Its permanent fund is very meagre compared with the 
largeness of the demands upon it, and ought to be multi- 
plied at least five fold. The decline in interest rates and 
rental values has reduced the income of the fund nearly 
one-half, and there is no present prospect of making it 
more productive. We shall feel deeply indebted to those 
who are accustomed to make annual donations if they 
will be so kind as to send them in early and make 
them as generous as circumstances will allow. Gifts of 
any amount whatever will be most thankfully received. 
Many of our friends might do most efficient service in 
promoting the cause if they would subscribe for several 
copies of the Advocate of Peace and have them sent 
to persons of their acquaintance whom they might thus 
succeed in interesting in the subject. Most effective 
work has been done by a number of persons in this way 
in the past. We know of no better means than this of 
advancing public interest in the movement, which has 
now become so strong and promising that knowledge of 
what has been accomplished is all that is needed to win 
the sympathy and active support of many who have not 
yet given attention to the cause. We would again kindly 
suggest to our friends that, in making final disposition of 
their property by will, they remember the Society and 
its work in such way as they may be able to do. 



Editorial Notes. 

The second annual Nobel peace prize of 
The Nobel forfrv thousand dollars has been awarded 

Peace Prize. * 

to Frederick de Martens, the distinguished 
international jurist and arbitrator. Professor de Martens 
is of Swedish origin, though a Russian by birth. He 
has devoted his whole life to the study of law, and in the 
realm of international law has no superior living. He was 



